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COINAGE  OF  SILVER  DOLLARS. 


SPEECH 


HON.  ALLEN  G.  THURMAN, 

OB1    OHIO, 

IN   THE 

Senate  of  the  United  States,  February  6, 1878. 


The  Senate  having  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.  K.No.  1093)  to  authorize  the 
free  coinage  of  the  standard  silver  dollar  and  to  restore  its  legal-tender  character — 

Mr.  THURMAN  said : 

Mr.  President  :  I  shall  employ  no  rhetoric  to-day.  I  shall  appeal 
to  no  passion,  to  no  prejudice.  I  shall  attack  no  man  or  class  of 
men.  I  shall  assail  no  one's  motives,  nor  waste  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  vindicating  my  own.  I  shall  endeavor  to  speak  practically 
upon  a  practical  subject  and  answer,  as  best  I  can,  the  prominent 
objections  that  have  been  made  to  this  bill  and  state  some  of  the 
reasons  why  I  give  it  my  support.  I  shall  speak  plainly.  I  shall  be 
as  plain,  and  I  fear  as  dull,  as  a  pike-staff ;  for  I  have  no  ambition  to 
make  what  is  called  a  great  speech.  I  want  to  get  down  to  the  busi- 
ness aspects  of  this  bill,  to  consider  it  fairly  and  justly,  and  to  con- 
sider the  objections  to  it  in  the  same  spirit ;  and  when  I  shall  have 
stated  the  convictions  at  which  I  have  arrived,  after  long  and  I  think 
careful  study,  my  task  will  be  completed.  And  I  promise  the  Senate 
that  I  will  not  weary  its  patience,  for  I  shall  speak  briefly. 

Mr.  President,  silver  and  gold  have  been  the  metallic  money  of  the 
world  for  thousands  of  years.  They  are  also  the  money  of  our  Con- 
stitution. They  were  the  metallic  money  of  the  colonies  and  after- 
ward of  the  United  States  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence  until 
silver  was  demonetized,  by  mistake  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
people  or  Congress,  by  the  enactment  of  the  Revised  Statutes  in 
1874.  Both  metals  are  suited  to  perform  the  function  of  money, 
and  silver  does  perform  that  function  among  a  large  majority  of  the 
human  race.  Silver  is  especially  suited  for  small  transactions,  and 
may  therefore  be  properly  called  the  money  of  people  in  humble 
circumstances. 

It  follows  from  these  premises  that  the  burden  of  proof  rests  on 
those  who  insist  that  silver  should  be  demonetized.  I  therefore  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  prominent  points  that  have  been  made  by  the 
demonetizers  and  to  answer  them  as  well  as  I  am  able  to  do: 

I.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  said  that  to  rehabilitate  the  dollar  of  412| 


grains  would  defraud  the  public  creditor.  But,  Mr.  President,  this 
cannot  be  true,  for  the  contract  is  to  pay  in  either  gold  or  silver  of 
the  standard  value  of  the  United  States  on  July  14,  1870,  when  the 
silver  dollar  of  412£  grains  was  full  legal  tender,  with  the  right  of 
unlimited  coinage,  and  it  is  simply  impossible  that  a  party  perform- 
ing his  contract  (entered  into  by  both  parties  to  it  with  full  knowl- 
edge of  its  terms  and  effect)  can  thereby  be  guilty  of  fraud  or  dis- 
honor. In  the  second  place,  I  reply  that  both  Houses  of  Congress 
have,  by  overwhelming  majorities,  decided  that  no  such  fraud  would 
be  perpetrated  by  paying  the  public  creditors  in  silver  dollars  of  412| 
grains,  and  I  therefore  feel  authorized  to  assume  that  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  this  debate  that  question  has  been  definitely  settled.  In  the 
third  place,  if  remonetizing  silver  will  bring  it  to  a  par  with  gold  the 
public  creditor  cannot  lose.  Whether  it  will  have  that  effect  I  will 
consider  further  along. 

II.  It  is  said  that  to  coin  the  silver  dollar  of  412£  grains  and  make 
it  full  legal  tender  would  defraud  individual  creditors  who  have  loaned 
money  or  sold  property  to  other  individuals  since  silver  was  demone- 
tized :  that  is,  since  June  22,  1874. 

1.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  great  mistake.  Every  creditor  of  the  fore- 
going description  is  compellable  by  law  to  receive  greenbacks  in  pay- 
ment unless  his  contract  -expressly  provides  for  payment  in  metallic 
money,  and  these  exceptional  cases  are  not  affected  by  the  bill  under 
consideration.  Now,  no  one,  I  think,  doubts  that  if  the  coinage  of  the 
dollar  of  412J  grains  be  restored  and  it  be  made  full  legal  tender  its 
value  will  be  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  greenback.  Hence  no  pos- 
sible injury  to  the  individual  creditor  such  as  that  above  supposed 
can  occur.  He  is  compellable  now  to  receive  payment  in  greenbacks, 
and  he  cannot  lose  by  receiving  payment  in  silver  dollars  equal  in 
value  to  greenbacks. 

2.  If,  as  has  been  asserted,  the  average  duration  of  individual  debts 
in  the  United  States  is  about  two  years — I  think  it  is  less — then  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  cannot  injure  any  considerable 
number  of  creditors,  if  indeed  it  should  injure  any ;  for  it  is  certain 
that  in  the  next  two  years  not  over  fifty  millions  of  silver  dollars  could 
be  coined  and  nearly  every  such  dollar  would  be  absorbed  by  the 
payment  of  customs  duties  and  would  be  used  for  nothing  else. 

III.  It  is  argued  that  if  this  bill  pass  silver  will  be  a  less  valuable 
currency  than  gold  and  will  expel  gold  from  the  country,  in  accord- 
ance with  what  is  called  Gresham's  law,  namely,  that  the  less  valu- 
able currency  drives  out  the  more  valuable.  And  hence  several  amend- 
ments have  been  offered  to  increase  the  number  of  grains  in  the  silver 
dollar  so  as  to  make  it  an  equivalent,  as  it  is  said,  of  the  gold  dollar. 

1.  This  objection  to  the  bill  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  the  sil- 
ver dollar  of  412£  grains,  if  made  full  legal  tender,  will  be  of  less 
value  than  the  gold  dollar. 

But  is  this  assumption  true  ?  The  relative  value  of  silver  and  gold, 
if  the  silver  dollar  of  412£  grains  be  coined  and  the  gold  dollar  re- 
main at  25.8  grains,  will  be  15.98  parts  of  standard  silver  for  1  part  of 
standard  gold.  But  in  France  and  the  other  states  of  the  Latin  union 
the  relative  value  is  15|  of  silver  to  1  of  gold.  So  that  as  compared 
with  those  states  we  undervalue  silver ;  and  yet  the  silver  five-franc 
piece  is  equal  in  value  to  the  gold  five-franc  piece,  and  there  is  more 
gold  in  France  than  in  England  and  Germany  together,  though  Eng- 
land has  long  since  demonetized  silver  except  as  a  subsidiary  coin, 
and  Germany  has  decreed  its  demonetization,  though  she  has  not 
fully  executed  her  decree. 


I  know  that  it  is  said  that  the  reason  why  silver  coins  and  gold  coins 
are  at  par  in  France  and  the  other  states  of  the  Latin  union  is  be- 
cause they  have  ceased  to  coin  silver.  But  they  have  a  stock  of  sil- 
ver coins  that  we  cannot  for  years  acquire ;  that  is,  it  will  take  years 
for  us  to  acquire  an  amount  equal  to  theirs,  and  if  they  can  now  main- 
tain a  par  between  silver  and  gold,  at  the  ratio  of  15£  to  1,  why 
cannot  we  maintain  such  a  par  at  the  ratio  of  15.98  to  1  ?  Noth- 
ing is  more  certain  than  that  the  depreciation  in  the  market  value  of 
silver  bullion  is  the  result  of  the  demonetization  of  silver  by  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States  and  the  efforts  being  made  to  demon- 
etize it  in  the  Latin  union  states. 

Remonetize  it  in  the  United  States  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
probable  effect  will  be  to  put  a  stop  to  its  demonetization  elsewhere, 
even  if  it  does  not  bring  about  the  readoption  of  the  bimetallic  stand- 
ard in  those  countries  that  have  adopted,  improvidently  as  I  think,  the 
single  gold  standard.  It  is  not  correct  reasoning  to  treat  silver  sim- 
ply as  a  marketable  commodity,  simply  as  bullion.  Such  reasoning 
loses  sight  of  the  value  that  results  from  the  function  of  money  and 
the  full  legal-tender  quality.  If  the  greenback,  which  has  no  intrinsic 
value,  no  circulation  outside  of  the  United  States,  and  is  but  a  lim- 
ited legal  tender  even  here,  is  yet  within  less  than  2  per  cent,  of  par 
with  gold,  why  should  not  silver  money,  which  has  intrinsic  value 
and  which  circulates  over  the  greater  part  of  the  globe,  if  endowed 
with  the  full  legal-tender  faculty,  rise  to  a  par  with  gold,  especially 
if  we  rate  the  metals  at  15.98  to  1,  while  most  other  nations  using 
both  give  but  15£  for  1? 

One  reason  why  greenbacks  have  been  and  are  depreciated  is  the 
fact  that  they  have  not  been  receivable  in  payment  of  customs  duties 
or  of  interest  on  the  public  debt.  But  make  the  silver  dollar  of  412£ 
grains  full  legal  tender  and  it  will  be  receivable  for  both  these  pur- 
poses, and  it  must  closely  approximate,  if  it  does  not  reach,  a  par 
with  gold.    I  believe  that  it  will  reach  that  par. 

But  suppose  it  does  not,  and  suppose  Gresham's  law  to  have  its 
effect,  to  what  extent  would  gold  be  expelled  from  the  country  by 
silver  ?  Manifestly  only  so  far  as  silver  supplanted  it.  Three  hun- 
dred millions  in  gold  could  not  be  driven  out  by  an  issue  of  fifty 
millions  of  silver— the  utmost  effect  could  only  be  to  expel  fifty 
millions  of  gold  whose  place  would  be  taken  by  silver — and  the 
volume  of  metallic  money  would  remain  the  same.  But  would  the 
fifty  millions  of  gold  be  expelled  ?  Not  unless  three  hundred  millions 
was  all  the  metallic  money  that  the  country  needed.  If  it  needs 
three  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  (and  it  needs  more  than  that  to 
safely  and  certainly  maintain  specie  payments,)  the  gradual  addition 
of  fifty  millions  of  silver  to  three  hundred  millions  of  gold  would  not 
drive  gold  out.  But  in  truth  we  have  not  the  half  of  three  hundred 
millions  of  gold,  and  when  we  consider  how  slow  will  be  the  process 
of  coining  silver  dollars  we  will  find  that  we  are  in  no  immediate 
danger  of  losing  our  gold. 

If  gold  be  expelled  it  will  not  be  so  much  by  a  silver  currency  as 
by  our  small  notes.  The  one  and  two  dollar  notes  tend  to  expel  both 
gold  and  silver,  while  the  five  and  ten  dollar  notes  drive  gold  out  of 
circulation.  Gold  circulates  largely  in  England  and  France,  but  the 
Bank  of  England  issues  no  note  of  a  less  denomination  than  £5  ($25) 
and  the  Bank  of  France  now  pays  out  no  note  of  a  less  denomination 
than  100  francs  (nearly  $20.)  Those  who  argue  against  this  bill  be- 
cause they  want  a  gold  currency — not  a  mere  standard  of  value,  but 
an  actual,  free,  and  customary  circulation  of  gold  coins — lose  sight  of 


the  fact  that  we  never  have  had  and  never  can  have  such  a  circula- 
tion while  we  continue  to  use  small  notes  of  either  the  banks  or  the 
Government. 

Metallic  money  is  said  to  have  two  faculties,  namely,  that  it  is  a 
standard  of  value  and  an  instrument  of  exchange.  I  shall  not  go  into 
the  much-disputed  question  of  its  merits  and  demerits  as  a  standard 
of  value,  or  whether  it  is  possible  to  establish  any  such  standard  that 
will  be  invariable ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  to  serve  as  an  instrument 
for  the  exchange  of  property  or  services  it  must  circulate.  But  it 
will  not  circulate,  except  as  subsidiary  coins,  in  any  country  that 
uses  small  paper  money.  Whether  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  ever  give  up  the  use  of  small  notes  I  do  not  venture  to  predict ; 
but,  if  they  will  not,  they  must  agree  that,  with  us,  metallic  money 
shall  be  shorn  of  one  of  its  functions,  that  of  a  circulating  medium. 

The  important  bearing  of  this  fact  upon  the  bill  before  us  and  upon 
the  question  of  resuming  and  maintaining  specie  payments  I  shall 
presently  endeavor  to  explain. 

IV.  In  direct  opposition  to  those  who  say  that  the  dollar  of  412£ 
grains  if  coined  and  made  full  legal  tender  will  expel  gold  from  the 
country  another  set  of  reasoners  say  that  it  is  silver  that  will  go  out. 
Their  reasoning  is,  that  money  flows  to  that  country  where  its  pur- 
chasing power  is  the  greatest,  and  that  as  silver  is  undervalued  in 
the  dollar  of  412£  grains  as  compared  with  its  valuation  in  the  states 
of  the  Latin  union  it  will  leave  our  country  and  flow  into  those 
states.  And  so  it  undoubtedly  would  tend  to  do  were  those  states 
to  open  their  mints  to  an  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  five-franc  pieces. 
But  will  they  do  so  ?  I  think  not.  I  think  they  will  neither  do  that 
nor  will  they  demonetize  silver.  I  think  that  France,  for  instance, 
dare  not  demonetize  silver.  But  I  expect  that  she  will  coin  it  to  but 
a  limited  amount  so  as  to  preserve  its  par  with  gold.  And  if  that 
shall  continue  to  be  her  policy  we  will  be  in  little  danger  of  losing 
our  silver. 

V.  Another  objection  to  the  bill — the  opposite  of  that  last  consid- 
ered— is  that  if  it  become  a  law  we  will  be  flooded  with  silver ;  that 
Germany  will  pour  her  surplus  silver  upon  us  and  our  mines  will 
produce  so  much  that  we  will  have  more  than  we  know  what  to  do 
with. 

I  have  no  fears  from  Germany.  It  is  said  thatshe  haseighty  millions 
to  spare.  Suppose  it  were  all  poured  into  the  United  States,  I  think 
that  we  could  absorb  it  without  injury.  But  will  it  be  ?  Certainly 
not,  as  it  seems  to  me.  I  do  not  believe  that  Germany  can  spare 
eighty  millions  of  her  silver.  But  if  she  could,  the  greater  part  of  it 
would  be  much  more  likely  to  go  to  Asia  and  to  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Spain,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Latin  states,  than  to  come  to  us  who 
undervalue  silver  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Nor  do  I  think  that  we  have  anything  to  fear  from  an  excessive 
product  of  our  mines.  I  have  not  been  considered  an  inflationist, 
but  I  know  of  no  valid  reason  against  enlarging  our  specie  basis,  and 
if  we  are  to  have  and  maintain  specie  payments  it  must  be  enlarged. 

VI.  Another  objection  to  the  bill  is  the  well-known  argument  against 
bimetalism.  It  is  said  that  bimetalism  is  incompatible  with  an  un- 
varying standard  of  value ;  that  to  have  such  a  standard  we  must 
use  but  one  metal ;  and  that,  for  several  reasons,  gold  is  preferable 
to  silver.  And  the  most  gloomy  pictures  have  been  drawn  of  the  ruin 
that  will  befall  our  country  if  we  return  to  bimetalism. 

I  shall  not,  Mr.  President,  go  into  an  extended  discussion  of  the  bi- 
metallic and  monometallic  theories,  about  which  so  much  has  been 


said  and  written  and  upon  which  such  opposite  opinions  are  enter- 
tained. I  prefer  to  rest  upon  a  few  facts  that  cannot  be  disputed 
and  which  seem  to  me  to  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  objection. 

I  premise,  however,  that  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  stand- 
ard of  value  is  less  variable  in  monometallic  than  it  is  in  bimetallic 
countries.  An  absolutely  unvarying  standard  of  value  is  an  impos- 
sibility ;  and  the  thinkers  who  have  endeavored  to  discover  such  a 
standard  have  never  been  able  to  find  it  in  any  one  thing.  Neither 
gold  or  silver,  nor  any  annual  product  of  the  earth  or  of  human  in- 
dustry, nor  the  wages  of  labor,  (once  insisted  upon  as  the  best  stand- 
ard,) have  been  found  to  solve  the  problem.  And  hence  it  has  been 
argued,  with  no  little  zeal,  that  the  average  price,  or  the  average 
cost  of  production,  of  a  number  of  commodities,  some  say  as  many  as 
twenty,  must  be  taken  to  find  a  standard  of  value  even  approximatively 
correct. 

I  merely  glance  at  these  speculations  of  ingenious  men  and  rely 
upon  the  judgment  and  experience  of  mankind,  who  for  thousands 
of  years  have  considered  and  found  gold  and  silver  to  furnish  the 
nearest  possible  approach  to  an  unvarying  standard,  and  the  safest 
though  not  the  most  convenient  instrument  of  exchange.  I  am  con- 
tent to  rest  upon  this  experience,  which  has  been  full,  ample,  endur- 
ing, until  something  better  shall  be  discovered,  should  that  event 
ever  take  place.  But  now,  in  answer  to  the  gloomy  forebodings  we 
have  heard,  the  predictions  of  ruin  should  this  bill  become  a  law,  I 
wish  to  appeal  for  a  moment  to  the  teachings  of  history. 

Mr.  President,  has  there  ever  been,  so  far  as  we  know,  a  more 
prosperous  country  than  were  the  United  States  from  1789  to  1861  ? 
Did  any  nation  ever  exceed  the  progress  we  made  in  population, 
wealth,  education,  refinement,  and  the  general  well-being  of  the 
people,  in  those  seventy-two  years  ?  And  yet  during  all  that  period 
we  had  bimetalism ;  for  we  gave  no  preference  to  gold  over  silver, 
or  to  silver  over  gold.  Those  metals  fluctuated  then  as  they  have 
done  since,  and  probably  ever  will  do,  but  no  American  statesman 
of  that  period  thought  of  demonetizing  either.  Great  Britain  had 
set  the  example  of  demonetizing  silver  as  early  as  1816,  and  adopted 
the  single  gold  standard,  but  neither  the  American  people  nor  the 
American  Congress  thought  of  following  that  example. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  let  us  turn  to  Europe  for  a  moment,  and 
what  do  we  hear  ?  The  wailings  of  thousands  of  laboring  men, 
women,  and  children  thrown  out  of  employment ;  the  cries  of  anguish 
of  thousands  of  other  men  who  but  a  year  ago  were  rich  but  now  are 
bankrupts ;  in  a  word,  the  same  notes  of  sorrow  that  so  afflict  our 
ears  in  our  own  distressed  land.  But  from  what  countries  do  they 
mainly  come  ?  From  two,  sir — from  two — from  gold,  monometallic 
England  and  gold,  monometallic  Germany ;  while  bimetallic  France, 
the  land  of  silver  as  well  as  gold,  enjoys  a  prosperity  hardly  exceeded 
by  that  of  any  people  on  the  earth. 

Among  the  gloomy  predictions  that  have  been  uttered  in  this  de- 
bate is  the  assertion  that  if  this  bill  pass  our  foreign  commerce  will 
be  disjointed  and  the  national  credit  be  destroyed. 

Our  foreign  commerce  disjointed!  Why,  sir,  have  we  not  carried 
on  the  business  of  this  country  for  the  last  sixteen  years  upon  an 
inconvertible  paper  currency,  and  has  our  foreign  commerce  been 
destroyed  or  disjointed  ?  Do  we  not  import  all  we  need  ?  Do  we  not 
export  more  than  we  ever  before  exported?  Is  not  the  balance  of 
trade  in  our  favor?  And  if  all  this  be  true  with  a  home  currency  of 
inconvertible  paper  money  how  can  any  man  who  has  the  faculty 
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of  thought  seriously  believe  that  our  condition  would  be  worse  with 
an  ample  basis  of  metallic  money  to  support  our  paper  issues  ? 

The  national  credit  destroyed!  How  destroyed  f  By  complying 
to  the  letter  with  our  national  obligations ;  by  paying  precisely  as 
we  promised  to  pay  ?  Sir,  when  silver  was  demonetized  it  was  worth 
more  than  gold.  We  seemed  to  have  elected  to  pay  our  obligations 
in  the  cheaper  metal.    Did  that  destroy  the  national  credit  ? 

England,  in  1816,  adopted  the  single  gold  standard  when  gold  was 
cheaper  than  silver.  Did  that  destroy  her  credit,  did  that  humiliate 
and  degrade  her  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world  ? 

No,  Mr.  President,  the  United  States  need  no  such  prop  as  the 
single  gold  standard  to  support  their  credit.  The  resources  of  this 
country  are  too  great  and  too  well  known,  her  fidelity  to  her  obliga- 
tions has  been  too  well  proved,  for  her  credit  to  suffer  by  her  return 
to  her  ancient,  constitutional,  and  well-approved  policy.  And,  for  one, 
I  long  for  the  day,  which  I  am  too  old  ever  to  see,  but  which  will 
come,  when  our  obligations,  national,  State,  municipal,  and  corporate, 
will  be  held  at  home  and  not  abroad ;  when  there  will  be  no  annual 
drain  of  the  resources  of  America  to  impoverish  our  people  and  en- 
rich foreign  nations. 

"Our  bonds  will  be  returned  from  Europe  if  we  pass  this  bill,"  cries 
an  alarmist.  No,  sir,  they  will  not  be  returned ;  or  if  they  be  to  some 
small  extent,  or  even  in  great  amounts,  they  will  soon  be  recalled. 
The  telegraph  says  this  morning  that  $6,000,000  are  on  their  way 
from  England.  They  will  be  getting  back  there  very  soon,  whether 
this  bill  pass  or  not ;  for  were  every  one  of  them  payable  in  silver 
coin,  and  were  the  depreciation  of  silver  to  continue,  the  interest 
upon  them  would  be  greater  than  any  equally  safe  European  public 
stock  affords.  But,  again,  they  will  not  be  returned  unless  they  can 
find  purchasers  in  the  United  States.  Suppose  they  do  find  such  pur- 
shasers,  will  not  every  one  of  you,  Senators,  congratulate  yourself 
that  our  public  debt  is  held  at  home  ?  Will  not  every  one  of  you  re- 
member that  a  principal  reason  why  England  can  endure  her  immense 
indebtedness,  why  "France  can  live  under  hers,  is  that  English  debts 
are  held  by  Englishmen  and  French  debts  by  Frenchmen  ?  And  will 
you  not  hail  the  day  when  American  debts  shall  be  held  by  Ameri- 
cans and  by  Americans  alone? 

REASONS  IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  BILL. 

I  have  thus,  Mr.  President,  endeavored  to  answer  the  principal 
objections  that  have  been  made  to  this  bill.  In  doing  so,  I  have 
necessarily  indicated  some  of  the  reasons  that  induce  me  to  give  it 
my  support.  I  wish  to  enlarge  a  little  upon  some  of  those  reasons 
and  to  briefly  state  one  or  two  more.    Then  my  task  will  be  done. 

1.  Mr.  President,  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  a  paper  currency  and  it  has  been  found  so  convenient 
that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  they  will  ever  discard  it.  Indeed 
it  is  not  probable  that,  for  many  years  to  come,  they  will  even  con- 
sent to  the  disuse  of  small  notes.  Our  currency  then  will  continue  to 
be  almost  wholly  paper  money,  and  the  problem  to  be  solved  is  upon 
what  basis  shall  it  rest.  ,  Shall  it  consist  of  Government  issues  rest- 
ing upon  the  public  credit  alone  or  shall  it  rest  upon  a  specie  basis 
and  be  convertible  into  coin  at  the  will  of  the  holders  ?  All  those 
who  oppose  this  bill  are  in  favor  of  the  specie  basis,  and  it  is  to  them 
that  I  address  myself  when  I  express  the  opinion  that  we  cannot 
maintain  a  paper  currency  convertible  at  all  times  into  coin,  unless 
we  employ  silver  as  well  as  gold  for  its  base. 


We  all  know  how  often  suspensions  of  specie  payments  have 
occurred  even  when  both  silver  and  gold  were  legal  tender,  and 
how  can  we  doubt  that  they  would  be  more  frequent  and  of  longer 
duration  should  we  have  gold  alone  f  There  is  more  silver  coin  than 
gold  coin  in  the  world  and  yet  in  many  countries  specie  payments 
are  not  maintained.  How  much  more  difficult  would  it  be  to  resume 
and  maintain  such  payments  should  the  use  of  silver  legal-tender 
money  be  discontinued  I  As  long  as  both  gold  and  silver  are  used, 
we  will  have  the  whole  stock  of  both  metals  throughout  the  world 
to  draw  upon.  Continue  the  demonetization  of  silver  and  we  will 
have  less  than  half  that  stock  to  resort  to. 

Mr.  President,  I  may  be  greatly  in  error,  but  it  does  seem  plain  to 
me  that,  if  we  refuse  to  make  silver,  equally  with  gold,  a  full  legal 
tender,  the  idea  of  a  specie-paying  paper  currency  in  the  United 
States  will  ere  long  be  abandoned.  Under  our  old.  State-bank  sys- 
tem specie  payments  were  too  often  a  delusion.  Make  nothing  but 
gold  legal  tender,  as  the  most  of  the  opponents  of  this  bill  contend,  and 
they  will  be  more  of  a  delusion  than  ever.  And  it  will  not  take 
much  time  for  the  people  to  discover  it  and  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  promise  that  is  made  only  to  be  broken,  and  with  great  loss 
and  suffering  to  them,  ought  not  to  be  made  at  all. 

I  do  therefore  most  earnestly  maintain  that  every  opponent  of  an 
irredeemable  currency,  every  friend  of  a  specie  currency  or  a  specie 
basis,  ought  to  insist  upon  the  full  and  complete  remonetization  of 
silver.  In  no  other  way,  as  it  seems  to  me,  can  specie  payments  be 
maintained,  and  I  must  freely  confess  that  this  will  not  be  enough  to 
prevent  suspensions  from  time  to  time.  Whether  our  paper  currency 
shall  consist  of  Government  issues  alone  or  bank  issues  alone,  or  partly 
of  one  and  partly  of  the  other,  we  will  need  a  larger  coin  basis  than 
we  have  ever  yet  had  in  order  to  avoid  suspensions ;  and  not  only  that 
but  also  other  safeguards  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  speculate  upon 
to-day. 

2.  Another  reason  why  I  support  this  bill  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, namely,  that  if  it  become  a  law  its  tendency  will  be  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  demonetization  of  silver  in  other  countries. 

We  hear  it  said  by  very  many  persons  that  silver  money  is  a  good 
thing,  but  that  in  order  to  use  it  to  advantage  and  without  loss  its 
relative  value  to  gold  must  be  permanently  established  and  must  be 
the  same  in  the  chief  commercial  nations  of  the  world,  and  that  to 
attain  such  a  regulation  of  value  and  make  it  permanent  a  compact 
between  those  nations  is  indispensable. 

Sir,  I  do  not  deny  that  such  a  compact,  if  faithfully  executed, 
would  be  of  immense  advantage,  but  I  do  not  fear  to  assert  that  if 
we  postpone  the  remonetization  of  silver  until  such  a  compact  be 
made,  it  will  never  be  remonetized.  The  only  way  by  which  you  can 
induce  the  nations  to  negotiate  upon  the  subject  or  to  come  to  a  com- 
mon agreement,  whether  by  treaty  or  otherwise,  is  to  range  our 
country  alongside  of  the  bimetallic  states.  Let  the  commercial  world 
know  that  we  do  not  intend  to  discontinue  the  use  of  silver  and  other 
nations,  strengthened  by  our  example,  will  continue  to  use  it,  and 
may  in  time  come  to  a  general  understanding  with  you  what  shall  be 
its  relative  value  to  gold. 

3.  Another  consideration,  it  seems  to  me,  deserves  the  earnest  at- 
tention of  the  Senate.  The  United  States  is  the  greatest  silver-pro- 
ducing country  in  the  world.  It  is  one  of  the  great  products  of  our 
country.  Many  millions  of  dollars  and  the  labor  of  thousands  of  men 
are  employed  in  its  production. 


Now,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  to  destroy  or  to  cripple  this  industry 
would  be  not  only  bad  policy  but  also  cruel  injustice.  I  shall  leave 
it  to  the  Senators  from  the  silver-producing  States  to  speak  at  large 
upon  this  theme,  if  they  shall  see  fit  to  do  so,  as  I  hope  they  will ; 
but  I  cannot  help  making  my  earnest  though  it  may  be  a  feeble  pro- 
test against  the  destruction  of  a  great  American  industry  without  just 
cause  or  wise  motive,  as  I  firmly  believe,  and  to  the  great  injury  of  a 
large  body  of  enterprising  capitalists  and  a  far  larger  body  of  meri- 
torious laboring-men. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  detain  the  Senate  longer.  I  have  endeav- 
ored as  briefly  as  I  possibly  could  to  state  my  reasons  for  supporting 
this  bill  and  to  answer  as  well  as  I  could  most  of  the  objections  that 
have  been  urged  against  it.  I  am  very  well  aware  that  I  have  done 
it  quite  feebly ;  but,  sir,  it  was  a  duty  that  I  owed  to  myself,  to  my 
constituents,  and  perhaps  to  the  Senate,  to  express  my  opinions.  I 
now  surrender  the  floor. 
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